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TO OUR READERS. 


A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE 


CRIMINAL LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A request has been made to the Hon. Assorr Lawrence, the 
American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the Criminal 
Laws of the United States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded the request 
to Witt1am B. Catnovun, the late Secretary of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and as we had many facilities for answering many of the 
questions, they have been placed in our hands, and are as follows : — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law, 
and to what crimes is it attached ? 


II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal 
code of such States; if not, when was it introduced ? 

Ill. The number of persons in each of such States who have been 
executed during each of the three last years, and for what crimes ? 

IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted 
during the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sen- 
tence ? 

V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect; 
the time allowed between sentence and execution; the treatment of the 
criminal] during tuis interval as to intercourse with friends, etc. Whether 
the execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and 
under what regulations ? 

VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law ? 
Has it ever existed in such States, and if so, when was it abolished ? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder ? 
VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences ? 

IX. In the States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 
punishments for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
fully carried out, or are commutations frequent ? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British Parlia- 
ment, Prison-keepers, Judges, Statesmen, Clergymen, and others, 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, Reports, etc., (post paid,) to the subscriber on or be- 
fore the first of June, 1851. 
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ARTICLE I. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 












Tue following article was prepared by a very eminent attorney 
of our city, for the Law Reporter, and was published there some 
time since. It contains a great variety of facts condensed in a 
very convenient form for future reference. We give it now be- 
cause it tends to answer in some degree the questions proposed by 
the British Parliament. It should be borne in mind that since ifs 
publication Michigan has abolished the penalty of death. 








We do not propose, in adopting this title, to offer any extended 
discussion of the question of abolishing Capital Punishment, nor to 
make any argument in favor of either of the opposing views, in 
regard to it. Viewing, as we have for some time, the subject of the 
execution of a few of the worst criminals — a very few, in compari- 
son with the whole number of the subjects of criminal punishment 
—as a matter of inferior moment, at the side of the fundamental 
reforms needed in the whole criminal code, and as one whose im- 
portance has, perhaps, been overrated by those who have not studied 
criminal legislation and jurisprudence connectedly, we have not felt 
impelled to unite with those who have pushed for a reform in this 
separate particular. Still, believing that the philanthropic opponents 
of Capital Punishment have thrown great light on the whole theory 
of administering and enforcing penal law, and that they have laid 
the legislative and judicial departments of the government, no less 
than the executive, under obligations, for the interest which they 
have inspired in the public mind, in investigating and understanding 
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the principles of law generally, we cannot refrain from contributing 
our mite towards elucidating their favorite subject, and towards help- 
ing to the right understanding of a matter, on which the day of final 
decision by legislative action seems drawing nearer and nearer. 

We propose to offer, therefore, what we will venture to call some 
practical statistics in regard to Capital Punishment ; facts and items 
of intelligence in legislation and jurisprudence, which we have 
gathered from professional reading and practice, and which will, per- 
haps, be none the less acceptable that they are professional. We take 
the license further to say, that they have attracted our attention 
chiefly because they were practical; the results of actual experience 
in this country, in law-making and law-administering, and not the 
suggestions of what may be called theory or philanthropy. In our 
apprehension, the whole matter is much more an inquiry of practi- 
cal expediency than of abstract right, or than one calling for the 
exercise of merely benevolent feeling. Can society, as well, or 
better, dispense with capital penalties, so far as securing the great 
objects of law is concerned? Can they secure most convictions of 
the guilty, best satisfy the sense of justice of the community, protect 
themselves from other similar outrages, and commit no unnecessary 
violation of private rights? —seem to us the main questions to be 
asked in disposing of the capital criminal. And we know no other 
class in the community who seem so much called on to give the 
requisite information for answering these questions, and to whom the 
deliberate and conservative portion of the community are now turn- 
ing so much for counsel and guidance in the matter, as the bar. 
Hoping, therefore, that our effort may help to stimulate a freedom of 
speech on the part of its members, we give our results for what they 
are worth. 

The comparative legislation of the different States of the Union, 
on the head of capital offences, and the historical changes of the law 
in each, in the same particular, seems the first point of interest to 
one who is searching for the light of precedent and example. 

Our country offers a rich field of observation in this particular, to 
the student of criminal law, as we believe has been already remarked 
by Dr. Julius. Made up, as it is, of so many different and independ- 
ent jurisdictions, and gaining its settlement and population from so 
many different sources, and withal characterized so generally by the 
boldness and enterprise of its legislation, it cannot but afford results 
equally curious and important. Of course, the example and author- 
ity of English law has exerted a predominating influence (at least 
prior to the Revolution) in all parts of the Union. And yet it is not 
a little remarkable, while the common law has served and now serves 
as the rule of interpretation throughout the States, Louisiana hardly 
excepted, how generally the different sections of the country have 
seen fit to shake off the authority of the mother country, in the mat- 
ter of statute enactments. Massachusetts, and the New England 
colonies generally, so far as we have examined, never adopted a com- 
mon law offence of the magnitude of felony from the mother 
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country, nor hardly ever imitated the English enactments, against 
any considerable offence, even down to the time of the Revolution. 
Pennsylvania at the outset, explicitly stipulated, through her great 
founder, for entire freedom in this respect. And at the present day, 
of the whole confederacy, we do not recollect but a single State 
(South Carolina) which has not, for a considerable series of years, 
had an independent code, distinct from the precedent and binding 
authority of the old Common Law, or of English Statutes, prior to the 
Declaration of Independence. ‘The magnitude of this departure from 
the example of the mother country will readily be seen. While 
England, under the Stuarts, had some ninety-six capital felonies on 
her statute book or in her unwritten law, Penn’s colony, contempo- 
raneously, had but one. Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay permitted 
no others than the Puritans found sanctioned in the law of Moses. 
And Virginia, New York, and we presume Maryland, evinced nearly 
an equal! freedom, from the outset, in repudiating the great mass of 
the felonious enactments of the parent government. 

But without stopping to dwell upon the general interest of our 
diversified system of Criminal Law to the student in such matters, we 
hasten to give the comparative experience of some of the different 
States upon the matter under consideration. Pennsylvania, of them 
all, presents the most interesting facts to be observed. She was the 
State, of all the Union, and probably, at the time, of all the civilized 
world, to set the first example of dispensing with Capital Punishment 
in all cases, except malicious murder. This was as early as its first 
settlement, in 1682, and continued down to Penn’s death in 1718. 
Contemporaneous with that, the authority of the mother country 
forced upon the colony a great portion of its own sanguinary code. 
Varying accounts are given of the matter; but most probably that of 
Mr. Bradford, in his essay on the penal laws of Pennsylvania, (re- 
ferred to in a note to the first volume of Pennsylvania laws, p. 105,) 
is to be depended on. He states that the change was submitted to, 
and acquiesced in, by the Quakers, the predominant sect among the 
colonists, by way of compromise for being permitted to make affirm- 
ation instead of oath, in court. But it appears very plainly, that 
the new severity was not congenial to the dispositions and feelings of 
the mild followers of Penn. Hardly had the State obtained its inde- 
pendence, before a movement, (and this was anterior to anything 
else of the same kind, in any other government, that we are aware 
of,) was made to restore the old lenity of legislation. Dr. Franklin, 
and the other philanthropists of the day, we believe, very generally 
sided with it. In 1786, an experimental act was passed, to continue 
for three years, which swept away nearly all the capital crimes but 
murder. This having nearly expired by its own limitation, the Leg- 
islature continued it with some modifications, connected with the pen- 
itentiary system, for five years longer. And this second period 
having nearly elapsed, the Legislature finally, in 1794, proceeded to 
consummate what we consider as one of the greatest landmarks in 
the history of criminal law, the division of murder into degrees, and 
VOL. III. 25 
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the entire rejection of all capital offences, with the exception of mur- 
der committed with wilfulness and premeditation. This legislation 
has continued in force, unaltered, to the present day. 

The example of Pennsylvania was so far followed by the neigh- 
boring State of Maryland, in a few years afterwards, 1809, as to 
adopt the division of murder into degrees, and to leave the infliction 
of the penalty of death, in the case of all other capital crimes than 
murder of the first degree, at the discretion of the court. The same 
division of murder into degrees, was also followed by Virginia, in 
1819, by Ohio, in 1824, and now prevails (or substantially in the 
same shape) in Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Missouri, and Michigan. In New 
York the same object seems to be aimed at, though in our view 
not so scientifically effected, in the revision of 1829, by giving to 
different grades of manslaughter essentially the same characteristics 
as to the inferior grade of murder, which we have noticed in the 
other States. Massachusetts has never adopted this principle of 
division. But as it was reported upon by her criminal commission- 
ers in 1840, as called for by the strongest considerations of expedi- 
ency and humanity, and as the subject of revising her capital offences 
is now under consideration by her Legislature, in compliance with the 
recommendation of Governor Briggs, it will undoubtedly receive due 
attention. 

The progressive history of Capital Punishment in Massachusetts is 
by no means so interesting as that of Pennsylvania. Still it may not 
be without its value, as illustrative of the general character of her 
legislation, and as affording a means of reference for the criminal 
statistics of trials and executions under her laws, which we propose 
to include in our miscellany. 

In 1636, sixteen years after the landing at Plymouth, we find the 
following list of capital offences standing on the statute book of the 
colony: * Treason, or rebellion, wilful murder, witchcraft, or com- 
pact with the devil, wilful or intentional arson, sodomy, rape, bug- 
gery and adultery. To this list, with the exception of rape and arson, 
we find added in Massachusetts Bay, in 1646, idolatry, blasphemy, 
manslaughter in sudden anger or passion, man-stealing, perjury in- 
tended to take life, cursing or smiting of parents by children, and 
the offence of being a disobedient and rebellious son, living in crim- 
inal courses.t All the above being adopted literally from the Levit- 
ical code, and justified on the statute book by reference to the Old 
Testament. 

To what extent these laws were ever enforced in either colony, or 
when they wore out (for we cannot find any trace of their express 
repeal,) we are not aware of any source of information. Their ex- 
istence, however, pretty plainly indicates that the church, at ‘that 
early day, was rather the tribunal for the trial of criminals, than the 
court. Of the other usual criminal law offences, besides what acci- 


* Plym. Col. Laws, p. 42, 43. t Ancient Charters, p. 58 to 60. 
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dentally belongs to the above Levitical list, robbery and burglary are 
taken notice of in Massachusetts Bay in 1642 and 1647 ;* —not, 
however, ranked among felonies, nor punished with severity ; — for 
the first offence the penalty being to be branded with the letter B; 
for the second, a renewal of the same punishment (B,* we suppose, 
in algebraical language,) and whipping; and only capital when re- 
peated for the third time. Rape, in the same colony, might be cap- 
ital, or the subject of a ‘grievous’ discretionary punishment in 1649; 
— and was absolutely capital, when committed upon a child under 
ten years of age, by law of 1669.+ This offence was expanded to 
its present state and made capital for all cases, by the province law 
of 1697, and has not undergone any material change, either in form 
of definition or limit. of punishment, from that time down to the 
present. Arson was first made capital in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in 1652 ;4 and treason in 1678. || Theft, in one in- 
stance, that of a third offence, the value of the property stolen being 
over forty shillings, was made capital under the law of the province, 
in 1736.9 But this extreme penalty was abrogated in 1784, and 
has never again been restored. We are tempted, however, to quote 
its substitute, which continued in force for twenty years. This, it 
will be perceived, is contemporaneous with the first penitentiary 
movement in Pennsylvania. The convict ‘ shall be set upon the gal- 
lows for the space of one hour, with a halter about his neck, and. one 
end thereof cast over the gallows, be severely whipped not exceed- 
ing thirty-nine stripes, be branded on the right cheek with the letter 
T, and be further sentenced to hard labor during his natural life, and 
wear a chain round his leg with a large clog fastened to the end 
thereof.’ ** 

The legislation of Massachusetts perhaps deserves a moment’s 
further glance, in reference to robbery and burglary, two among the 
leading offences usually capital. We have seen that these offences 
were neither of them capital in Massachusetts Bay, except when re- 
peated for the third time, down to 1647. In 1711, robbery was made 
capital, under the province, when repeated for the second time ; tt 
and in 1761, it was first made felony generally, without the benefit of 
clergy, and punishable, of course, capitally. tf This punishment, 
with substantially the same definition of the crime, continued from 
that period down to 1804. ‘Then the maximum penalty was reduced 
to imprisonment for life.§§ But in 1818, shortly before the robbery 
of Major Bray by Michael Martin, a case of such notoriety that it 
will serve to recall the existence of the law, the Legislature restored 
the capital penalty in case of the crime being committed with a 
dangerous weapon, or being accompanied with an actual assault.|||| 
Martin, and two other convicts about the same time, Samuel Clisby 


* Ancient Charters, p. 56. +t Ibid. 60. t Ibid. 301. 
§ Ibid. 61, 113. | Ibid. 61, 62. ¥ Ibid. 510. 
** 1 Mass. Laws, 187. tt Ancient Charters, 392. tt Ibid. 644. 


§§ 2 Mass. Laws, 132, 133. il] See a legal discussion of this case, 17 Mass. 359. 
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and Gilbert Close, suffered death under this provision.* These were 
the last executions, and so far as we can find (with the exception of 
the case of Theron Cheney, who was tried in Norfolk county in 
1830, and who was pardoned after suffering less than two years im- 
prisonment,) the last convictions for this offence which have taken 
place in the Commonwealth, down to the change of the law and the 
abolition of the capital penalty, in 1839, 

The history of the changes in the law of burglary is not materi- 
ally different from that of robbery. The offence was first made cap- 
ital, generally, by the Province Act of 1715; + and so continued till 
1805, when a division similar to that noticed in robbery was intro- 
duced, by which the penalty of death was limited to the case of the 
crime being committed with the aggravation of an actual assault, or 
of the offender’s being armed with a dangerous weapon.{ Finally, 
by the act of 1839, c. 127, the extreme punishment of death was 
done away with, altogether, as in robbery just noticed. 

It may be worth mentioning, before quitting this head of burglary, 
that there does not appear to have been a capital conviction for this 
offence for thirty-six years prior to the abolition of the capital pen- 
alty. The last that we find, by careful inspection of the official docu- 
ments, was that of Samuel Deming, in Suffolk, in 1803. His pun- 
ishment was also ultimately commuted. Between ‘the years 1780 
and 1790, on the contrary, as will be seen by some tabular statistics 
which we purpose hereafter to append, there had been no less than 
fifteen executions for this same offence. One of them, as we are 
informed on good authority, was attended by such peculiar circum- 
stances that we are tempted to relate them. John Dixon was sen- 
tenced to be hung in Taunton, in 1784, for the burglary of a dwel- 
ling-house, accompanied by a petty larceny. The offence was a 
very slight one of its kind; and the circumstances of the young 
man, his age, (which was under twenty, we believe,) the respecta- 
bility of his connections, and his previous good character and con- 
duct, united to an attractive personal appearance, excited very gen- 
eral sympathy in his behalf. A large crowd assembled at the 
appointed time and place of execution ; but so general was the expec- 
tation of his receiving a commutation of sentence, that the attending 
clergyman prolonged his prayer upwards of an hour, to give time for 
the expected document to arrive. None coming, to the shuddering 
disappointment of the spectators, the sentence of the law was carried 
into effect. But the judicial records of the State show no other cap- 
ital conviction for burglary in the Old Colony, as it is called, from 
that day to the repeal of the law. 

The aggregate of capital crimes in Massachusetts, under the con- 
federation, in 1785, was nine — Treason, piracy, murder, sodomy, 


* Martin was executed in Middlesex county, in the latter part of the year 1821, 
and Clisby and Close in Suffolk, in the beginning of 1822. 
+ Ancient Charters, 406, 407. ¢ 2 Mass. Laws, 152, 153. 
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buggery, rape, robbery, arson, and burglary. The present list, as is of 
course known to our Massachusetts readers, comprises four — treason, 
murder, rape, and arson. We propose now, taking this State fora 
standard, to run the parallel of comparison between her and her 
sister States, to show how stands the general legislation of the Union 
in the particular under consideration. 

Five States only of the Union have a larger number of capital 
offences than Massachusetts. ‘These are (perhaps we should rather 
say were, as our examination in some instances was made more than 
a year ago,) Arkansas, Delaware, North and South Carolina, and 
Louisiana ; the five States of the Union to be selected for the general 
inferiority — we are tempted to say, barbarity—of their codes. 
The first four of these have no penitentiaries. North Carolina, we 
are happy to see, is just about submitting, or has recently submitted, 
to the people at large the question of erecting one by taxation. Of 
South Carolina, it is sufficient to say that she still punishes under laws 
which date back to the thirteenth century. Of those who retain the 
same number of capital offences as Massachusetts, Maryland only is 
to be mentioned ; and we have already alluded to the peculiarity of 
her discretionary Capital Punishments, which amounts in practice, 
we suspect, to the abolition of the death penalty for all other offences 
than murder of the first degree. 

All the other States, then, than the six above enumerated, have 
fewer capital crimes than Massachusetts. In the particular of rape, 
every one we have named has either never adopted the punishment 
of death or has now dispensed with it.* The mildest enactments 
against the offence exist in the following States. In Vermont, the 
maximum penalty is ten years imprisonment in the State Prison, and 
a fine. In New York, the minimum is ten years imprisonment. The 
same of Mississippi, Rhode Island, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. In Missouri, the minimum is as low as five years. In Indiana, 
the same. In Pennsylvania, for the first offence, from two to twelve 
years. In Georgia, between two and twenty. In Illinois, between 
one year and imprisonment for life ; and in New Jersey, between the 
lowest State Prison sentence (in 1838, six months,) and one of fifteen 
years. 

Arson is no longer punished capitally in the following States : — 
Pennsylvania, as already remarked, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri and Alabama. In the follow- 
ing, it is only punished capitally when some person’s death is caused 
by the fire — (a case seemingly as properly belonging to the head of 
murder) — Vermont, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana and Arkansas. 
In Kentucky, the capital penalty is limited to the single instance of 
setting fire to the penitentiary ; and in two other States, Maryland 
and Rhode Island, it is discretionary with the court to sentence cap- 


* It is worthy of notice in this connection, that the Capital Punishment of rape 
is also now abolished in England, by the 4 and 5 Vic. c. 56 (statute of 1841.) 
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itally, or to impose a term of imprisonment not less than five or ten 
years respectively. 

Some of the mildest punishments of the offence are, in Vermont, 
with a maximum of ten years imprisonment and a fine, (the case of 
causing death by the crime, is, of course, left out of view for the 
reason above given;) New Jersey, with a maximum of fifteen years; 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Indiana, with one of ten; Missouri, with 
a minimum of ten; and Kentucky and Tennessee, with a minimum 
of five. 

Treason, in a practical point of view, is deserving of much less 
attention than the two last crimes; since, in the first place, it is so 
doubtful whether it is an offence properly or advantageously cog- 
nizable by the State tribunals, and in the second place of so unfre- 
quent occurrence that it is hardly to be ranked among offences of 
ordinary judicial experience. Judging from the results ‘aflorded by 
the late movement in a neighboring State, perhaps it is hardly to be 
expected that a proper case of treason will ever, hereafter, be 
brought to extreme punishment under any State jurisdiction ; that is, 
that any thing to be construed into taking up arms against a State 
will ever be considered to want sufficient justification, in popular esti- 
mation, to exempt the insurgent from loss of life on the Scaffold. 
Still, a number of cases of treason have arisen in the different States, 
and been dealt with judicially. Massachusetts has had an experience, 
in the time of Shay’s rebellion, of no less than sixteen capital con- 
victions for the crime. None of the offenders were, however, exe- 
cuted, and very few, we believe, subjected to any great length of 
imprisonment. In Pennsylvania, five persons have actually suffered 
death for the offence ; all, however, prior to the close of the revolu- 
tionary war.* In regard to the legislation on the subject, five States 
omit all notice of the crime: Vermont, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Ohio. In the five following it is no longer made cap- 
ital: New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Kentucky. ‘Tlie mildest enactment in regard to it seems to be that 
of Pennsylvania, imposing a maximum of six years imprisonment. 

Summing up our results now, as to the comparative legislation of 
the different States of the Union, it will appear that four States have 
no other capital crime than murder of the first degree. These are 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, ‘Tennessee, and Ohio. Vermont and 
Kentucky properly belong to the same category, inasmuch as the 
former has only the constructive cases of causing death by arson 
and perjury, classed under those respective heads, instead of murder, 
and the latter State the single instance of arson of the penitentiary, 
in addition to that of murder. Perhaps Maryland, and still more 
Rhode Island, may also be ranked in the same connection for the 
reason shortly above assigned; the former State having all her other 
offences but murder of the first degree discretionarily capital, and 


* See table of executions in Pennsylvania, 10 Prison Discipline Rep. p. 43. 
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the latter having but. two offences capital at all, murder and arson, 
and the latter of the two discretionarily capital, as before. 

If, now, we omit treason from the computation, for which perhaps 
our statement of reasons as above will be satisfactory, and make the 
farther exception just allowed in the instance of Vermont, the follow- 
ing other States have but the single capital crime of murder: Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Georgia, Alabama, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan. So that by this mode of reduction, sixteen of the 
States of the Union, and these among the foremost in point of the 
general completeness and the considerate humanity of their criminal 
codes, have in effect abolished the punishment of death for all other 
crimes than the single offence of murder. 

Before quitting this topic, we should be glad to notice, in detail, the 
various movements which have been made, from time to time, in the 
Legislatures of the different States, for abolishing capital punishment 
altogether ; particularly the action in that of New York, with which 
Mr. O'Sullivan seems to have been most publicly connected, and that 
in Massachusetts, in which Mr. Rantoul has played so conspicuous 
and honorable a part ; as also the recent interesting legislative action 
in the State of New Hampshire. But as our present limits forbid, 
we will merely call attention to two enactments in the States of 
Maine and Vermont which have an important bearing upon the prac- 
tical execution of the law of death penalties. By a provision in the 
Revised Statutes of the former, (chap. 168, sect. 9,) as amended by 
the act of 1844, chap. 101, no execution is to take place upon a cap- 
ital conviction, until after the lapse of a year from the sentence, nor 
until ordered by the Executive ; and, in the mean time, the convict is 
to be confined at hard labor in the State Prison. This certainly will 
operate to afford time to form an opinion of the just character of the 
crime and the criminal, and may be advantageous in correcting any 
accidental mistakes in the legal procedure: though of the justice of 
requiring the executive to assume the responsibility of the matter, we 
are not so certain. ‘The provision of Vermont, (act of Oct. 31, 1844, 
No. 27,) is substantially the same, with the difference of the reprieve 
(as it may be called) extending to fifteen months, and the execution 
then taking place absolutely, unless commuted by vote of the Le- 
gislature. 

We will complete our miscellaneous abstract by some statistics de- 
rived from the administration of the law of capital offences in Massa- 
chusetts. We regret that the state of American statistics is such 
that we have not the means of extending the examination to other 
States. Those which we now present were obtained in part out of 
the ordinary channels of such information, and have never before, 
that we are aware of, been published in their present shape. 

The first is a table showing all the capital convictions, under the 
heads of each separate offence, and the ultimate disposition made 
of the criminals, by way of execution, commutation, &c., from 
Oct 25, 1780, the date of the adoption of the constitution, to Jan. 
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1, 1846 ; taken principally from returns made from the Supreme 
Judicial Court to the Executive, and to be found in the office of the 
Secretary of State. 


FROM 1780 TO 179, INCLUSIVE OF THE LATTER YEAR. 


____ Crimes. Executed. | Commuted. ; Pardoned. | Died in Prison. 
Treason, 0 14 
Murder, 4 
Arson, 1 
Burglary, 15 
Robbery, 8 
Piracy, 1 


Total, 10 years, 29 
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FROM 1790 TO 1800. 


Murder, 
Burglary, 


Total, 10 years, 








FROM 1800 TO 1810. 


Murder, 0 
Rape, 0 
1 
1 


Burglary, 
Total, 10 years. 








FROM 1810 TO 1820. 


Murder, 
Rape, 


Total, 10 years, 











FROM 1820 TO 1830. 


Murder, 

Arson, 

Rape, 

Robbery, 

Total, 10 years, 








FROM 1830 TO 1845, INCLUSIVE OF THE LATTER YEAR, AS THROUGHOUT, 
ABOVE. 


Murder, 7 
Arson, 2 
Rape, 1 


Total, 15 years, 10 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Total of the executions, commutations, pardons and deaths by suicide, of 
those capitally convicted in Massachusetts, from October 25th, 1780, to 
January Ist, 1846, sixty-six years. 


























| Died in Prison 
by suicide, after 
Crimes. | Executed. | Commuted. | Pardoned. re eo ve Total. 
| | the Executive. 
Treason, | 0 ies 2 i & 7 0 16 
Murder, | #2 11 1 2 37 
Arson, |: @ Q 0 0 6 
Burglary, | 16 3 2 0 21 
Robbery, / dl 1 0 0 12 
Rape, 6 1 1 0 8 
Piracy, 1 0 0 0 1 
Total in 66 years, | 61 20 | 18 2 101 











Total of executions, commutations and pardons,* (the two latter reckoned 
together,) during the following intervals comprised in the same period. 


Commutations 
Executions. and Pardons. 
From 1780 — 1790, (inclusive of the latter year,) 29 19 
1790 — 1800, “ 4 1 
1800 — 1810, “ . 3 
1810 — 1820, “ 5 2 
1820 — 1830, a 11 3 
1830 — 1845, “ 4 10 


61 38 





It thus appears that, during the period of the last sixty-six years, 
there have been sixty-one executions, or a little Jess than an average 
of one a year, in this State.t Of these sixty-one, twenty-nine, or 
nearly one-half, took place in the ten years between 1780 and 1790. 
For the last fifteen years there have been but four executions in the 
same State. In 1790 the population was 378,717; in 1840, 737,- 
699. According to the ratio of population, the increased proportion 
of executions for the last fifteen years should have been, in reference 
to the first period, something like seventy-five to twenty-nine, instead 


* By pardon we mean a free pardon, without the suffering of any penalty what- 
ever; by commutation, remission of sentence of death, whether afterwards fol- 
lowed by restoration to civil rights or not. We thus reckon among commutations 
six cases, at least, where the sentence of death, being changed to imprisonment in 
the State Prison for life, the convicts were ultimately restored to their liberty, or to 
their civil rights, in full. 


t Of course, we do not include executions under the federal jurisdiction, within 
the district of Massachusetts, as they consist mainly of strictly national crimes, 
piracy, murder on the high seas, &c. 
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of four, as it now stands. That is, relatively, there are less than 
one-eighteenth as many executions in the latter period as in the 
former. Again, of the executions, twenty-seven, or more than three- 
sevenths, were for the crimes of robbery and burglary, now no 
longer deemed deserving of the penalty of death. The total of the 
cases of arson, executed and commuted, is six; or less than one- 
sixteenth of the whole number of convictions for all offences, acted 
t upon by the executive. The number of executions for this offence, 
for the whole period of sixty-six years, is four; or an average of one 
to every sixteen years anda half. The commutations and pardons 
for the first 31 years, from 1780 — 1810, (excluding the cases of trea- 
son,) bear the ratio to the executions, of seven to forty-one; or about 
one to six ; for the last twenty-five years, of fifteen to twenty ; or three 
commutations and pardons to four executions. [or the last fifteen 
years the former have exceeded the latter, in the ratio of ten to four. 
a We next give an abstract from tables in our possession, showing 
the whole number of capital trials in Massachusetts, from June Ist, 
1832, to January Ist, 1843, ten years and a half, with their results, 
as exhibiting the number of convictions, partial convictions, and ac- 
quittals, and also the ultimate disposition of the convicts — the whole 
distributed, so far as possible, with reference to the kind of crime 
made the subject of trial. The period selected is the one covered by 
the annual reports of the late attorney general, and is, so far as we 
are aware, the only one in the judicial history of Massachusetts, in 








ia regard to which any official returns present, in a tangible shape, the 
ia kind of information hereafter set forth. Even in regard to one of 


the years embraced in this period, 1841, the attorney general’s 
report omitting to give particulars, we are obliged to dispense with 
some distribution and classification, desirable for the full completion 
of our plan. In passing, we cannot forbear remarking, that the 
y criminal statistics of the State are not certainly kept in the maoner 
| they should be, when it is impossible for one seeking the information 
to ascertain how many capital trials, even, have taken place within 
the State, during the last three years, with their results, short of ap- 
plying to every “ele rk of the Supreme Court throughout the State, or 
to the State officers personally engaged in the conduct of those trials. 
From the attorney general’s reports, then, from June Ist, 1832, to 
January Ist, 1843, we derived the following results : — 
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The whole number of persons, (different individuals,) tried capitally 









| during the period, ten years and a half, was 60 
Out of these, the whole number of capital convictions was 10 
‘* partial convictions, (so far as known,) * 16 
“ complete acquittals, (so far as known, and not including one for 
insanity,) 28 
“ executions, ‘ 
Number of disagreements during a portion of the same period, 


(1835 - 40,) was 10 






* The want of knowledge arises from the generality of the attorney general's 
report for 1841, above alluded to. He only says in this year of the capital trials, 
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The same results, distributed under the head of the’ separate 
offences, give the following tabular abstracts, for the same ten years 
and a half, from June 1st, 1832, to January Ist, 1843 : — 








_ Crimes. | Number Con- | Partial ; f ; | Disagreements 
Persons tried. victions./Convictions.| Acq uiitals.|] Executions.| from 1835 - 40. 
Murder, 29 6 10 13 3 3 
Arson, 16 | 4 1 11 2 2 
Rape, 9 ie 5 4 0 3 
Robbery, | 0 | O 0 0 0 | 2 
Burglary, | I | 0 | 1 0 0 0 











Upon these statistics, we remark that, taking the period covered, 
(a fair criterion, we suppose, as it is taken entirely at random, ex- 
cept for the necessary restriction above suggested, of being unable 
to obtain any other,) they show but one conviction in full, in six, 
of the whole number of capital cases actually made the subject of 
trial in court. ‘The proportion of partial convictions, (making a 
relative addition to that head of the six undistributed cases of 1841, 
already noticed,) would bear the ratio of about three to ten of the 
whole number tried; and the proportion of complete acquittals 
(with the same relative distribution as before,) would somewhat 
exceed one-half of the whole number of trials, by about the ratio 
of eight to seven — that is, eight-fifteenths of all the capital trials in 
the State for the period named resulted in entire acquittals: there 
were partial convictions in three cases out of ten, and full convic- 
tions in only one case out of six. ‘To these, perhaps, may justly be 
added, for the sake of giving the entire characteristics of the admin- 
istration of this branch of the criminal law, only one execution in 
twenty, of the persons brought to trial, and ten disagreements during 
one-half of the period named. ‘These are surprising results, as 
compared with the general experience in other departments of crim- 
inal procedure in this State.* 

Under the distributive portion of the table, another remarkable 
result appears in the instance of the trials for rape. Out of nine 
eases, there was nota single capital conviction. There were four 
complete acquittals, three disagreements (during half the periad) 
and only five partial convictions. The results in arson do not 
materially differ from those of murder — one conviction in four of 
the former to one in five of the latte?; but with a much smaller 


‘seven cases have been brought under my charge. and none have resulted in sen- 
tence of death.’ One of these cases we are able to distribute from personal know- 
ledge; the rest we only treat as so many trials generally, which did not result in 
capital convictions. 


* The average of acquittals, for instance, for three years, 1833, 1834 and 1835, 
for all offences, as digested by Dr. Julius, from the attorney general’s reports for 
those years, only exceeded, by a trifle, six per cent. of the aggregate of cases tried. 
— Nordamerika’s Sittliche Zustande, vol. 2, p. 54. 
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proportion of partial convictions in the instance of the first than of 
the second. 

In view of this whole exhibition of the practical working of the 
law of capital offences in Massachusetts, for the period selected, we 
are not surprised that the public officer most intimately connected 
with enforcing it, the late attorney general, Hon. James T. Austin, 
should have called the attention of the Legislature to it, and suggested 
an alteration of policy, as he did, in his last annual report but one, 
that for the year 1842. ‘ Whether the punishment of death,’ says 
he, in that report, (p. 5,) ‘should be abolished in any of the few 
cases to which it is now applied, [the capital penalty of robbery and 
burglary had been done away with in 1839,] has often been a subject 
of legislative inquiry. It does not belong to me to enter upon an ar- 
gument that is nearly exhausted ; but I deem it within my province 
in this connection, respectfully to submit to the Legislature a humble 
opinion, that, in the present state of society, it is no longer an ab- 
stract question, whether Capital Punishment is right, but whether it 
be practicable ; and that there is good reason to believe that punish- 
ment for crime would more certainly follow its commission, if the 
Legislature should further abrogate the penalty of death. As the 
law now stands in this respect, its efficiency is mostly in its threaten- 
ings; but the terror of a trial is diminishing, and the culprit finds his 
impunity in the severity which it denounces.’ 

These remarks, it seems to us, embody a valuable practical experi- 
ence; and they so nearly coincide with what strikes us as the almost 
irresistible inference of our exposition, that we leave them standing 
for our corollary, without further expression of any private opinions 
of our own as to the merits of the great controversy before the 
community. 





Not ALL DepRAVED.—On yesterday we were told of a notorious 
New York burglar, who came among the earliest to this country, 
performing an act of honesty that would do credit to any one. 
When he arrived here nobody knew him, and he went to work as 
hard as other people. When he got his pile and was Icaving for 
the States, one of his new friends got him to take a large sum of 
money to his family. After the reformed burglar had started 
some time, the one who sent the funds with him found out who it 
was whom he had trusted. He was quite in despair about his confi- 
dence, when a letter from his family announced the safe arrival of 
the dust, and of the pains taken by the bearer to deliver it 
safely. There is hope of that man yet.— Pacific News. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE GATHERING TIME. 








EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 185]. 






Tuer come! they come! 
From the far-off isle, from the torrid plain, 
They hasten to pass o’er the billowy main; | 
They are borne along the deep sea’s foam, i ai 
By the wild wind’s sweep o’er the wrecked one’s home ; | 
By the fierce tornado in his pride, 
Lashing the waves to a fiery tide. 

' 


With the might of nations on their brow, if 
With the wealth that hath taught the world to bow ; Ha 
The wealth of the mind in its glorious might, 
The spoils of a thousand thoughts of light ; 
The rainbow gleams of the spirit’s wings, 
As it revels in bliss amid glorious things. 


They have gathered the spoils of earth and sea ; ) 
They have pierced the shrines of their mystery ; 
Unveil’d the glory of earth’s bright things, 
Bid music flow from her long sealed springs, 
Till the world doth start from human lips ; 
To hear of the bright apocalypse. 


They have been to the depths of ocean’s caves, 

’Mid the murmuring resonance of waves ; 

And many a pearl and jewel bright 

Flash out in pride on the wondering sight, 

And the circling coronet hath caught i 
Its light from the gifts the waves have brought. ) 
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Where gleams rich treasures in hoary mines ; { 
And the shapeless block, at a human word, i 
Hath scattered its dross as a moulting bird, 
And sprang up in beauty, and strength, and might, ae 
As a spirit-wand had evoked its light. i) 
/ 
i 
1 


] 

| 

They have been to the depths of Nature’s shrines | i) 
| 


They have trod the shores of a sunny land, 

Where the feathery palm-trees clustering stand, 
And the bright cocoons of the pale worm gleam, 
On the mulberry boughs, as a starry stream ; : 
And a thousand fabrics rich and rare, 
From the golden threads grow brightly fair. 
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They have been where the clustering columns rise, 
In their lofty pride, to Italian skies ; 

And the sculptor’s hand hath wrought in might 
On the polished marble’s stainless white ; 

Till his soul could see in its spirit gleams 

The life of his dearest, proudest dreams. 


And the forests have yielded their lordly dower, 
And the isles that afar their fragrance shower ; 
Earth, air, and sea, hath their tribute brought 
To swell the stream of the wondrous thought, 
That seeks in our own loved land to shrine 

The word’s great soul, as a thing divine. 


All hail to the workers on land and sea! 

All hail as they meet in the isle of the free! 

Their votive gifts on the shrine be laid 

Of the holiest One, in the mercy shade! 

And earth’s hosannas to him be given 

Who on human souls sheds powers of heaven. 
Howitt’s Journal. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL AT WESTBOROUGH. 


Tue Fourth Annual Report of this Institution, embracing 
special reports of the various departments of the same, has been 
made to the Governor and Council, and is printed in the docu- 
ments of the House of Representatives, January, 1851, being 
number fourteen of these documents. 

The number of boys in the school, at the date of the Report, 
was three hundred and twenty four; the whole number admitted 
to the school, from the beginning, four hundred and forty. 

The following table from the Report shows the character of the 
offences of the boys : — . 
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Offences of all committed during the year ending November 30th, 


1850, and previously. 





1850. Previously. Total. 
For Larceny, 41 119 160 
* Stubbornness, 47 110 157 
“* Idle and disorderly, 3 20 23 
* Vagrancy, 6 23 29 
“ Shop-breaking and Stealing, 3 17 20 
“ House-breaking and Stealing, 4 d 
“ Burglary, l I 2 
“* Shop-breaking with intent to steal, 5 5 
“ Pilfering, 2 7 9 
“ Having obscene books and prints 
for circulation, 2 2 
* Common drunkard, 2 2 
“ Malicious mischief, | 13 14 
“* Assault, ] 2 3 
“ ‘Trespass, 4 1 
“Arson, 2 2 
“ Runaway, l 3 4 
106 334 440 


The offence of ‘* Stubbornness’ is defined in the Report’ to 
include many forms of wrong, as lying, profanity, pilfering, lar- 
ceny, associating with bad boys, sleeping out, chewing and smok- 


eaten dates Cmte Lon 


ing tobacco, licentiousness, truancy, running away, fraud, vio- 
lence, threats, &c. ; in a word, all the things which make up the 
hard characters among boys, so hopeless and unmanageable that 
they have been abandoned with the common curse, half despair, 
half prophecy, ‘ Well, the gallows will bring you up.’ 

The following table and extract will show the nativity of the 
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1 boys : — ; 
‘ ; 
> . , : 5 ] J . ’) ) on, _ ,) 9 ° ; 
The Nativity of all committed during the past year, and ! 
: previously. ) 
: | 
: 1850. Previously. Total. 
Born in Ireland, 7 42 49 
“« « France, 1 1 
“« England, 2 3 5 
“ Scotland, 3 3 | 
“ “ Canada, 3 5 } 
. « Nova Scotia, 3 3 
! « « New Brunswick, 2 9 11 
Foreigners, 7 
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They have been where the clustering columns rise, 
In their lofty pride, to Italian skies ; 

And the sculptor’s hand hath wrought in might 
On the polished marble’s stainless white ; 

Till his soul could see in its spirit gleams 

The life of his dearest, proudest dreams. 
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And the forests have yielded their lordly dower, 
And the isles that afar their fragrance shower : 
Earth, air, and sea, hath their tribute brought 
To swell the stream of the wondrous thought, 
That seeks in our own loved land to shrine 
The word’s great soul, as a thing divine. 


All hail to the workers on land and sea! 

All hail as they meet in the isle of the free! 
Their votive gifts on the shrine be laid 

Of the holiest One, in the mercy shade! 

And earth’s hosannas to him be given 

Who on human souls sheds powers of heaven. 


Howiti’s Journal. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL AT WESTBOROUGH. 


Tue Fourth Annual Report of this Institution, embracing 
special reports of the various departments of the same, has been 
made to the Governor and Council, and is printed in the docu- 
ments of the Ifouse of Representatives, January, 1851, being 
number fourteen of these documents. 

The number of boys in the school, at the date of the Report, 
was three hundred and twenty four; the whole number admitted 
to the school, from the beginning, four hundred and forty. 

The following table from the Report shows the character of the 
offences of the boys : — | 
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Offences of all committed during the year ending November 30th, 


1850, and previously. 








1850. Previously. Total. 
For Larceny, 41 119 160 
* Stubbornness, 47 110 157 
“ Idle and disorderly, 3 20 23 
“ Vagrancy, 6 23 29 
“* Shop-breaking and Stealing, 3 17 20 
“ House-breaking and Stealing, 4 4 
“ Burglary, l 1 2 
“ Shop-breaking with intent to steal, 5 9) 
“ Pilfering, 2 7 9 
“ Having obscene books and prints 
for circulation, 2 2 
* Common drunkard, 2 2 
* Malicious mischief, I 13 14 
“ Assault, ] 2 3 
“ ‘Trespass, 4 1 
“ Arson, 2 2 
“ Runaway, l 3 q 
106 Jo4 440 
j The offence of * Stubbornness’ is defined in the Report’ to 
| include many forms of wrong, as lying, profanity, pilfering, lar- 
: ceny, associating with bad boys, sleeping out, chewing and smok- 
f ing tobacco, licentiousness, truancy, running away, fraud, vio- 
‘ : 7 


lence, threats, &c. ; in a word, all the things which make up the 
hard characters among boys, so hopeless and unmanageable that 
! they have been abandoned with the common curse, half despair, 
half prophecy, ‘ Well, the gallows will bring you up.’ 

The following table and extract will show the nativity of the 





boys : — 

q The Nativity of all committed during the past year, and 
: previously. 
i 1850. Previously. Total. 
Fi t . 
; Born in Ireland, 7 42 49 

“« « France, 1 1 

“« England, 2 3 5 

“ Scotland, 3 3 

“ “ Canada, ° 5 

“ Nova Scotia, - 8 3 
“« « New Brunswick, 2 9 dil 

Foreigners, 77 
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1850. Previously. Total. 

Born in Massachusetts, 71 220 291 
“ = New Hampshire, 8 9 17 
“« « Vermont, 1 8 9 
“« “ Maine, 5 12 17 
“« « Connecticut, 4 3 7 
“ “ Rhode Island, 2 6 8 
“ « Pennsylvania, 3 3 
“« « New York, 2 7 9 
“« « New Jersey, 1 1 
“ “ Maryland, l 1 


“ United States, 363 


Total, 440 


Of the three hundred and sixty-three born in the United States, one 
hundred and eight were of Irish parentage, five of English, and one, each, 
of German, Scotch, French, and Danish; the remaining two hundred and 
forty-seven were of American parents. 

Perhaps the large proportion of boys from native parents will 
be a surprise to the native American. We are surprised. 

During the last year forty-three boys from the school were 
bound out as apprentices, twenty of them to farmers ; and of the 
whole number apprenticed since the beginning of the school, but 
one only has been returned by his master for bad conduct. 

It is a happiness to read this Report, so satisfied are you that 
the State is doing, in this Institution, the best thing it knows in 
the administration of criminal justice — the best thing that any 
body knows, except the work of private and individual love. The 
reports of other places of criminal confinement bring sorrow in 
the reading ; because, however faithful the officers of the institu- 
tion may be, in carrying out the plan, and fulfilling all their pre- 
scribed duty, you feel all the while that the plan is radically bad, 
and that the duty prescribed is travel over a rough road ina 
wrong direction; the subjects of the discipline are prisoners, not 
scholars ; their home is a cell, not a school; their work is penal, 
not regenerative ; their fate is sad to themselves, not helpful and 
hopeful. Said a very intelligent young man, a discharged con- 
vict from the Massachusetts State Prison, remarking upon his life 
there, ‘The Government took me away from my bad associates 
in the city, and gave me the Bible and Dick’s Moral Philosophy 
to read in my leisure hours; these things were good in my im- 
prisonment, and I have to thank the State for them; all the rest 
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of it was bad, and did me harm.’ This was a genuine criticism 
on Prison Discipline. 

In Mr. Mann’s account of his travels in Europe, he speaks of 
a school for destitute boys, established and carried on by a Ger- 
man judge, who, after spending years upon the bench of a crim- 
inal court, resigned his office of judge, and set up this school. 
He had found, in his experience in the criminal court, year after 
year, that the same persons who began as boys, with small offences, 
for which he sentenced them to the prisons, would still continue 
on in crime, from degree to degree, and return, again and again, 
regularly, through the court, after serving out their periods in 
prison, or through a whole life of crimes and sentences. It had 
been made clear to him, in his office, that a childhood and youth 
of neglect necessitated a life of crime, and his heart and _ his 
judgment sent him from the court to this school, where he gath- 
ered the vicious and abandoned children, candidates for the crimi- 
nal courts, to teach them into the right way, instead of sitting on 
the bench of his court, to wait till they should have fallen in the 
road of wrong, and then punish them for it. This change of pro- 
fession seems the most natural result in the world for a humane 
criminal judge, and yet this is the only instance of it of which 
we hear. ‘The criminal court represents the despair of govern- 
ments. But our State now, in the Reform School, relieves the 
heart of such a judge, and permits him in his proper office, with- 
out forsaking the bench, to sentence children to instruction in 
knowledge and instruction in righteousness. The Institution at 
Westborough is a great omen.of good to come, as well as a great 
achievement of progress in criminal administration. Itis both a 
fulfilment and a promise. One such institution cannot live 
alone ; more must come ; and the theory of it will make its way, 
day by day, penetrating more and more into all laws and institu- 
tions of punishment. 

For the purpose of marking the office of such an institution in 
the administration of justice, and of showing what great results 
may be looked for from it, we may divide criminals into three nat- 
ural classes. 

First. Those who, through strong temptation, fall into crime, 
with their circumstances comfortable, or with fair expectations of 

VOL. III. 26 
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honestly making them so in time ; persons of reputable employ- 
ment, and generally upright life, who do not intend to make crime 
their employment, and who may be said to become criminal by 
accident. This is a small class and not permanent; their case is 
always hopeful, and they are likely to retrieve themselves. Such 
persons are usually pardoned with us before the expiration of 
sentence, and this is the last of their crime. 

Second. Those whose disposition from birth seems predeter- 
mined to prey by stealth or violence ; persons of a bad nature, 
violent, licentious, lawless ; their evils confirmed by bad influences, 
or confirming themselves in spite of average influences, or influ- 
ences higher than average. Such persons we have not as yet 
found the true method of dealing with. Perhaps the remedy for 
them, so far as life on earth is concerned, lies only with their pa- 
rents, antecedent to birth. Such should not have been born. 
They point to depravity in parentage; they make all but the 
best fear or hate them, and serve to show us how far our stock 
has wandered from good. This class no system of public disci- 
pline yet fits, and they are accounted incorrigible. For the pres- 
ent, we must leave them in the hands of society, which fears and 
hates them, only pondering in our hearts this fact, as a hint con- 
cerning finding out a just discipline for them, namely: that the 
best persons neither fear nor hate them, and are always most kind 
and gentle to them. But this class, also, is small. 

Third. Those who, originally of no worse a nature than the 
average of mankind, sometimes above the average, sometimes even 
the best, yet under bad conditions if childhood, and subject to bad 
influences, grow up in sin, and get encrusted in it as a habit of 
life. This is the great class of criminals. And seeing this to be 
so, persons at the head of our State prisons have been known to 
say, that, excepting a few of the worst characters, those in the 
prison were about like those outside of it. 

This great class, institutions on the plan of that at Westborough, 
taking them from the age of six and seven up to sixteen, the pe- 
riod which fixes and settles the course of life, will save almost 
entirely. And hitherto, this class has almost entirely been pre- 
destinated to a life of crime, by the prison system of criminal 
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justice. Crime seemed to the German judge their fate and not 
their choice. 

This class is found in commercial civilization in all ages, grow- 
ing up chiefly in cities, and always tending to the centres of pop- 
ulation and wealth. Simple agricultural or seaboard life, without 
cities, does not give it development. In the Report of the West- 
borough School, the numbers sent from the different counties in 
the State, since the school went into operation, are given as 
follows : — 


Admissions from each County the past year, and previously. 


1850. Previously. Total. 
Barnstable, 
Bristol, 14 31 45 
Berkshire, 3 6 9 
Dukes, 
Essex, 26 66 92 
Franklin, 1 1 
Hampden, 12 2 14 
Hampshire, 3 3 
Middlesex, 20 68 88 
Nantucket, 1 1 
Norfolk, 6 19 25 
Plymouth, 2 2 
Suffolk, 12 112 124 
Worcester, 12 24 36 

106 334 440 


Of those admitted the present year, the greatest number is from Essex 
County. Twelve only have been received from Suffolk County, as most of 
the boys, who have been before the Boston courts, have been committed to 
the House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders, at South Boston; but we 
have received more from that county since that institution has been filled. 


The counties which contain the thickly settled, wealthy, manu- 
facturing cities and towns, will be found in the table to contribute 
to the numbers of the school just in that proportion. Alas for 
cities, ‘ where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ Eden was 
a garden. Paradise is located where the trees grow, the streams 
run, the birds sing, the flowers bloom, the sun rises and sets on 
the broad horizon. Let the poor boys go from doom in the cities 
to their reform school in the country, and hear the birds, and see 
the flowers, and grow up in the presence of the earth and the 
heavens. Let mother earth teach them her lessons of beauty, 
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her lessons of duty, too: ‘ My sons, I repay labor; I return my 
love to industry. He that sows shall reap!’ 

The Trustees of the Westborough School, in the Report, pro- 
pose the refreshment of a fine garden. 


In connection with the successful cultivation of the farm, it is the 
wish and intention of the Trustees to promote a system of gradual 
improvement, ornamental as well as economical, which shall make 
the appearance of the establishment attractive and inviting to the 
stranger who may visit it, and creditable to the Commonwealth that 
has founded it. This may be accomplished mainly by the labor of the 
boys, for we entirely concur with the Superintendent in the opinion 
that sufficient experience has already proved that it is practicable 
and safe to employ a large portion of the more trustworthy among 
them in the ordinary daily operations of the farm and garden, as 
well as in the embellishment and improvement of the grounds. 


The boys cultivate the land; learn a useful, supporting trade ; 
learn to read, write, cypher; get knowledge, get health, get an 
honest habit of soul. When bound out as apprentices, they write 
back to their teachers at the school letters of gladness, and their 
masters, to whom they are apprenticed, write letters of approba- 
tion. When they mingle with men again, to take the highway of 
life, they come shod with preparation for the journey, and no 
designation of shame upon them. 

A similar institution for girls was petitioned for, at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and a hearing was had before a Commit- 
tee on the subject. Two persons, distinguished for experience in 
these matters, more so, perhaps, than any two others in the State, 
advocated, before the Committee, a plan for disposing of girls, by 
placing them out at once in families in the country, rather than 
to establish an institution similar to that for boys at Westborough ; 
and the suggestions made by them were of a very interesting 
character. What result the Committee came to on the subject 
we have not learned. While the statements made by the persons 
referred to showed most clearly how preferable were private and 
domestic influences to public institutions, their plan nevertheless 
presupposed, to make it practical, a far greater amount of love 
and self-sacrifice in the private families of the State than could 
be found now. Funds could not buy the right characters in suf- 
ficient numbers to carry out sucha plan. But combine the two 
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plans together; unite with the establishment of the school, and as 
a part of it, a course of apprenticeship in private families, to 
which every girl should be sent after a course of preparatory dis- 
cipline and purgation, the shortest possible for the purpose, 
within the school; and the scheme would then seem to be as per- 
fect as the subject matter now admits. One of the pleasantest 
things in the Report of the Westborough school is the appendix, 
containing letters from apprenticed boys and their masters. While 
it is certain that the State can never, by any public charity, be 
like a private family, it is also certain that the personal condition 
and habits of most of the girls, who would be the subjects of this 
distribution from our courts, is such that almost no private fami- 
lies could be expected at once to receive them. ‘To name a single 
particular, who ever has known the uncleanness and noisome state 
of the bodies of persons who come to the asylums of charity in 
this city, will know the necessity of some preparatory place and 
period of time. The plan proposed does not now seem practica- 
ble. Ina society where girls could be left to grow up uncared 
for till the courts should take them in hand to administer the law 
upon them, you would not be likely to find families to whom they 
could at once be sent. The State can never do the work of a 
private heart ; but it may, in an institution of the kind petitioned 
for, prepare the way for that. 

We have read this Report of our State Reform School at West- 
borough with great satisfaction. ‘Two fears, however, suggested 
themselves in that part of the Report which comes from the 
Chaplain, and we will name them. One is, lest the goodness of 
the boys, instead of being strong and healthy, should be softened 
into goodyness; the other is, lest the religious nature of the boys, 
instead of being developed to a manly piety, should be weakened 
down to a customary pietism. Chaplain religion and morality is 
the danger in these institutions, where one man contracts for that 
department specially. A Chaplain must be a remarkable man to 
keep his boys out of this danger. He needs to keep watch upon 
himself and them against it, constantly. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE ERRING BROTHER. 


For others’ weal let good men labor, 
And not for fame or paltry pelf — 

And mind the maxim, Love thy neighbor 
As much as thou dost love thyself. 


Deal gently with thy erring brother, 
Forgive, as thou wouldst be forgiven, 

If here we love not one another — 
How can we dwell in love in heaven ? 


And should thy feeble brother stumble, 
And often fall upon the road — 

Though poor, despised, deformed and humble, 
Just raise him up and point to God. 


Crush not the heart that’s almost broken, 
But light up hope, and banish fear ; 

A pleasant word then softly spoken 
Will heal the wound and dry the tear. 


Can we forget our own behavior ? 
Can we for all our sins atone ? 

Let him who needs no blessed Saviour 
Be first to scourge or cast the stone. 


Oh, let us make the whole world better 
Than ’t was the day it gave us birth — 
By breaking every yoke and fetter, 
And spreading ligkt and truth on earth. 


And then we shall behold the dawning 

Of good times we have sought so long — 
The light of that millenial morning, 

Of cloudless sun and ceaseless song. 








THE grand essentials to happiness in this life are something to : 
do, something to love, and something to hope for. 




























Communication with Convicts. 


ARTICLE V. 





SHOULD CONVICTS BE ALLOWED INTERCOURSE 
WITH THEIR FRIENDS? 

































AT present we propose to consider this question very briefly ; 
at some future time we hope to be able to lay before our readers 
the various regulations which exist by law, on the subject, in 
every State in the Union, as well as the practice which obtains 
under foreign governments. Be 
One of the objects of punishment is reformation. Though if hol 
prison discipline is a test by which to judge, the fact seems but 
lately to have been acknowledged. When a person violates the ) 
ordinances of society, he forfeits so much of his liberty or prop- 
erty to the State as in each particular case the wisdom of the hj 
law deems a sufficient recompense. And the State takes such , 4 
person into its immediate charge and keeping; making such an } | 
example of him as will best deter others from doing a like wrong ; 
and dealing with him in a manner which will especially prevent 
him from committing the same or a similar offence in future. 
A The law knows that there is nothing which its subjects esteem | 
i so highly as liberty — the privilege of mingling together in life, | 
enjoying each other’s smiles, and words of sympathy and kind- } 
f ness ; participating in the kindliest gifts of nature — the alternate er | 
enjoyment of the revolving seasons, the fresh morning and dewy | 
evening. It therefore deprives offenders of this blessing, as the 
most powerful means of influencing their conduct. It subjects 
them also to such severe discipline as will make them dread the ae 
atonement for wrong. The State, in taking a convict into its cus- | 
tody, assumes to make him a better man; surely it should take ab 
every reasonable precaution to prevent his becoming more de- fi 
praved. A majority of the convicts in every prison, we believe, Hy 
are hardened men; men who have been more familiar with frowns 
than smiles. Now severe discipline may, within the walls of the 
prison, restrain the conduct of such persons in the limits of pro- Ne 
priety, but will not reform their hearts or enlighten their under- 
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standings. A kind word from a friend; the permission to look 
upon the countenance of one who was a companion in early life ; 
who participated in the innocent amusements of his youthful days, 
may awaken recollections that will melt the heart long since 
closed to tender emotions. It is on this ground, that the prisoner 
will be reformed ; the ground that one of the great objects of 
punishment will best be accomplished, that we would recommend 
the practice of allowing, at the discretion of the warden, personal 
communication between convicts and their friends. Our readers 
may not be aware that, under the existing law in this Common- 
wealth, convicts in the State Prison are absolutely denied all inter- 
course with their friends or relatives ; such, however, is the fact. 
But the law, we think, is neither warranted by the dictates of 
wisdom or humanity. It cannot be wise, because in many cases 
it will prevent the best results of punishment; it cannot be hu- 
mane, for it punishes the innocent equally with the guilty ; it op- 
presses the ever faithful and affectionate sister, and the disconso- 
late and afflicted mother. How bitter, too, must be the agony of 
the prisoner, when, after having been ushered within the massive 
walls of the prison, conscious that he is to be deprived of his 
liberty for a long time; conscious, too, of the disgrace and 
reproach which will ever after cling to his name, he is in- 
formed of this unexpected stringent rule. How will his heart be 
wrung with grief when told that he is not to behold even the 
countenance of his only and best friend, perhaps a wife, who, 
under the burden of her anguish, is sinking into an untimely 
grave ; it may be an only child, to be deprived of the sight of 
which the convict considers his greatest punishment, and the cause 
of which he will no doubt set down to the cruelty and hardness of 
his keepers. 

The principal objection, we believe, which has been urged 
against the practice of allowing this communication of prisoners 
with their friends is, that it is liable to abuse — as though every 
law and regulation affecting the rights and happiness of men was 
not liable to be abused. We confess, however, our inability to 
see any reason why such a regulation should operate unfavorably, 
especially if it is under the supervision of moral, intelligent, and 
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vigilant men; such men as we believe now superintend our State 
Prison. 


This subject has been alluded to by the board of inspectors of 
the Prison, in their last Annual Report, (for the year ending 
September 30th, 1850,) and that our readers may have the 
merits of the question presented to them, we will close our obser- 
vations with an extract from their Report : — 


The Board are well satisfied, from facts which have been brought 
to their knowledge, that the law prohibiting intercourse between the 
convicts and persons from without the prison, is, in its general 
operation, beneficial. And they have reason to believe that the in- 
dulgence which has heretofore been allowed has been attended with 
evil consequences. The opportunities thus afforded for intercourse 
have been abused, for the purpose of furnishing the convicts with 
money, liquor, and other articles forbidden by law. 

But the Board, would respectfully suggest for the consideration of 
the executive, whether it may not be expedient to recommend to the 
Legislature some modification of the existing law. As the Board 
construe the provisions of the Revised Statutes, chapter 144, section 
thirty-three, all communication between the convicts and persons 
without the prison is now absolutely and under all circumstances 
prohibited. ‘The Board are not aware that any discretion is at pres- 
ent intrusted to any officers of the prison, or to any officer of the 
government, to dispense with this prohibition under any circum- 
stances, whatever exigency may arise. 

Cases may occur in which no probable evil would result, and much 
possible good might ensue from a relaxation of the strictness of the 
existing law. Highly beneficial influences might be exerted upon a 
convict by the counsels of a father or a mother, a wife or a sister ; 
or perhaps the voice of a pastor, from whose lips the convict, in his 
earlier and better days, had heard the messages of Christian truth, 
might revive convictions which had been long smothered, and arouse 
conscience from its long slumber. Cases have occurred during the 
time that the Board have been connected with the prison, in which, 
had the law permitted, the warden and inspectors would have felt it 
a duty to allow prisoners to receive visits from their friends — cases 
in which they would have felt that no evil influence would have been 
exerted, but on the contrary wholesome advice would have been im- 
parted. 

Aside from the consideration already suggested, the Board are of 
opinion, that if a discretionary power existed to allow prisoners occa- 
sionally to see their friends, as a reward for meritorious conduct, the 
wise exercise of such a power might exert a good moral influence, 
and be made essentially subservient to the promotion of good disci- 
pline in the prison. 

With these views the Board deem it desirable that the warden 
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should be authorized in special cases, and under proper restrictions, 
to allow convicts, to a limited extent, to have intercourse with per- 
sons from without the prison. 

If the warden should be authorized to exercise such discretion, 
with the approval in each particular case of one or of two of the 
inspectors, or of the whole Board, if it should be deemed expedient 
thus to guard the exercise of such a power, we are of opinion that it 
would be a wise modification of the existing stringent provisions of 
the law. 





ARTICLE VI. 


CAUSES OF CRIME. 


THE following sketch will show that in many cases there are 
those who are willing to reform, but who are unable from the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. The truth is, that there 
are great numbers who are not essentially depraved in heart or 
manners. Many would gladly flee from their degradation toa 
life of virtuous industry and frugality, if the opportunity were 
fairly offered, as may be seen by the sketch : — 


THE SISTERS — A SKETCH FROM MEMORY. 





In the year 18—, while seeking out neglected children in M 
street, in order to bring them under Sabbath School influence, we 
found in the yard of a rear building, two little sisters, of some four 
and seven years of age. Their sparkling eyes and winning smiles 
bespoke intelligence and native loveliness, but shoeless feet, dis- 
hevelled hair, and tattered garments, indicated too plainly the sad 
want of maternal care. 

* Where is your home, dear children ? ’ 

‘ Yonder, ma’am; up the stairs.’ 

‘Do your parents ever send you to the day school, or the Sunday 
School ? ’ 
| *No, ma’am,’ said the eldest ; ‘ but we'd like to go if we had any 
clothes !’ 

‘Let us see if your mother would be willing to send you.’ 

So saying, we ascended the tottering stair way, (preceded by the 
eager little ones.) On entering the door, we found, stretched upon 
an apology for a bed, the helpless, besotted father, with scarlet face 
and swollen eyes, the bottle, half emptied, still within his reach. The 
mother was able to stand, but could not walk except in a zig-zag gait, 
and looked the very personification of filth and wretchedness. The 
general appearance of the premises corresponded with that of the 
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miserable inmates, and may be better imagined than described. And 
such was the only earthly home of these poor children! When com- 
pelled to escape it by fear, hunger, or otherwise, their only resort 
was the city street. On our second visit, we led them, decently clad, 
to the Sabbath School. For many months they were followed up, 
while the most earnest efforts were made to reclaim the parents, and 
thus save both them and the children. Christian benevolence did what it 
could, but failed to accomplish the ends desired. The question then 
arose, Cannot something more be done to save both these now innocent 
sisters from their impending fate? It was quite manifest that, unless 
they could be soon removed from their parents, their case was mor- 
ally hopeless. Persuasion failed. Both, when sober, confessed they 
had no expectation that their daughters would be saved from ruin, if 
they continued to run in the streets from day to day, as they were 
then doing. Still, they preferred to keep them as long as possible, 
rather than to accept the offer to have them placed in Christian fami- 
lies, to be properly trained and educated. 

To the inquiry —Caa the law do nothing for the protection of 
these helpless children ? the answer came, ‘ No, surely ; unless they 
commit some misdemeanor, or become entire vagrants. Then it 
opens for them, either the Prison, the House of Refuge, or the Alms 
House, either of which receptacles is ever regarded by its inmates as 
more or less derogatory to character. For some two ycars, the 
teachers kept an eye upon these children, often feeding and re-cloth- 
ing them, when found half-famished or half-clad. At length, the 
moral influence of the Sabbath School seemed to be wholly obliter- 
ated by the contaminations of the week-day influences by which 
they were surrounded ; and the native blush of modesty gave place 
to an inexcusable forwardness of manner. About this time the ine- 
briate parents removed to a distant part of the city, and the teacher 
lost sight of them, and was unable afterward to trace their where- 
abouts. Some six years had passed, when, upon a Sabbath after- 
noon, while attending a ladies’ meeting, held at the City Prison, with 
the women and children confined there, we recognized the two sis- 
ters sitting among the female prisoners. They had just entered their 
teens, had grown much, but their naturally pretty features were 
changed by a wo-begone expression, and the fixed traces of early 
sorrow were deeply branded. At an interval in the services, appro- 
priated to conversation with the prisoners, turning to Eliza, the 
remark was made : 

‘We are very sorry to see you and your sister in this dismal 
prison ; will you tell us what brought you here ?’ 

‘ We were found, ma’am, by a policeman, in a disorderly house.’ 

‘And how came you there ?’ 

‘The keeper asked me to come in and stay, because we had’nt 
any home any more. After mother drank herself to death, and 
father was taken off to Blackwell’s Island, we often staid in the 
streets all night, and slept sometimes behind board piles and under 
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stoops ; but we were hungry and cold pretty often, and glad to get at 
any place where we might be warm.’ 

‘ And how long did you stay where the officer found you ?’ 

‘But a few weeks, ma’am.’ 

Further conversation developed other deplorable facts in their his- 
tory, and the reflections occasioned by this unlooked for interview 
were extremely painful. These children, from infancy, had had 
natural protectors but in name. ‘Their love of alcohol had sup- 
planted true parental love, deadened the conscience to idiocy ; cast 
out the innocent and helpless to companionship with thieves and 
harlots. Law and its ministers had sanctioned the horrible outrage — 
looked with tearless eye and heart of adamant upon the progressive 
steps in the sure and oft-tried process of ruining immortal spirits, for 
whose salvation the world’s Redeemer sweat great drops of blood 
and groaned on Calvary! The prospective steps of these poor girls 
are, henceforth, on the beaten path of sin. A mark for the disso- 
lute, sinning and suffering, till, weary of a life that has had few 
charms, would it be strange should the epitaph of one or both soon 
be found written on Hood’s Bridge of Sighs : 











‘One more unfortunate, weary of breath, 
tashly importunate, gone to her death. 
* + x k . 
In she plunged boldly, no matter how coldly 
The rough river ran — Over the brink of it, 
Picture it — think of it — dissolute man ! 
Lave in it, drink of it then if you can!’ 





Should the imagination stop here, it will only have sketched the 
first faint outlines in the moral picture that the history of these young 
immortals must be continually unfolding to interminable ages; but 
we will leave to the fancy of the reader to depict in what cycle a soul 
shall move, whose only season of probation has been thus passed in 
a school of vice, simply adding the deplorable fact, that the cases 
here noted represent but two of more than two thousand of a similar 
character that exist from year to year in this city, with no adequate 
legal provision made to improve their condition. 

‘Could the political economist, with whom rests the power, once be 
persuaded to make the provision for such children, sug ggested in the 
petition to the Legislature in their behalf, who can estimate the de- 
gree of suffering — mental, moral, and physical — that might thus 
be blotted from the book of human life! — Advocate of Moral Re- 
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THE greatest, truest nobility, is to be a servant of God. He is 
nobly descended who is from above. 






















Spurn not the Poor Man. 


ARTICLE VII. 


SPURN NOT THE POOR MAN. 








BY JOHN PARKER. 


Spurn not the poor man, spurn him not, 
Though horny be his hands ; 4 
Nor gold nor silver has he got, 
Nor houses, no, nor lands. 
Yet cast not thou that scornful glance | 
Upon his sunburnt face ; 
For though he’s poor, his poverty 
Can never thee disgrace. | 


His coat may of the coarsest be, a 
Made out of hodden gray, ab 


; And thine be of the best broadcloth, | ) i 
f And trimm’d so fine and gay. ae 
3 Thy polish’d boots may brightly shine, t 
f In fashion fitting neat; 


+) 
And his poor clogs be dingy brown, 1 
And shapeless on his feet. 


Yes, his exterior may be rude, 

And no attractions show ; t 
And his connections be among i 
The lowest of the low; $ 


SPP? 


: But in that casket rough to view 

; A gem may be concealed, — 
As bright a gem as ever yet 

Was to the world revealed. 


Full many a mine of priceless worth 
Is hid within the breast 

Of many a poor neglected one, 
Cast down and sore oppress’d ; 

Among the poorest of the poor Le a 
Earth’s noblest sons abound ; i | 

The best, the purest, greatest, still a 
The cottage hearth surround. . 











WHATSOEVER therefore ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
HINTS TO REFORMERS. 
BY A LADY. 


CRrEEDS and dogmas form no part of my design. I would not 
bind the conscience, or coerce opinion, if I could. But it seems 
to me that reformers in general, and the opposers of the death 
penalty in particular, when combined for action, should endeavor, 
as far as possible, to think, speak and act in concert. We should 
well understand the principle we advocate ; we should know that 
our ground is terrible ; we should occupy a post from which we 
cannot be driven ; above all, we should avoid sophistry and the 
least appearance of fanaticism, for thereby we furnish weapons for 
our adversaries. Here let us set up the standard of ‘ the invio- 
lability of human life,’ and here let us stand firm; avoiding all 
doubtful disputations and texts on which men disagree — and we 
may parry every thrust aimed at us. The long used, yet doubt- 
ful passage, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,’ &c., needs no more 
animadversion, since our opponents, having done all they can, fail 
of making it a command. While we equally find ourselves baffled 
in enforcing the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not kill, since they 
argue, and we must confess, the ten commandments were given to 
Moses by the same lawgiver by whose law more than thirty 
offences, if I remember right, were to be punished with the death 
penalty. Yet we know the most sanguine defender of the gal- 
lows would not wish such laws enacted or enforced. Therefore, 
what can they, what can we, achieve by quotations from the Old 
Testament? Why the Lord of heaven and earth, who himself 
declares that he changeth not, that he is long-suffering and merci- 
ful, should have said of those of his own favored and chosen peo- 
ple who had committed such offences as can in our day be easily 
passed by and forgiven, ‘ they shall surely be put to death,’ and 
‘thou shalt not pity them,’ is to me a mystery never yet solved. 
I do not desire that any man should attempt to explain it. I wish 
with humble reverence to pass over it in silence, believing that 
Omniscience saw a necessity which we cannot see. But how dif- 
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ferent, how glorious and how cheering the precepts of Christien- 
ity. How often in the preaching of Jesus occurs the change of 
dispensations: ‘ Moses indeed says, An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth, but J say unto you resist not evil;’ J, your 
Lord and Master — how much higher his office and his character. 
‘The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth come by Jesus 
Christ.’ How often and with what important effect is the little 
disjunctive ‘ but’ brought in to illustrate the Gospel plan — the 
worth of the human soul and the sacredness of human life. Me- 
thinks we need no other shield to ward off every dart sent by 
those reasoners who call up the law and the command in Noah’s 
time. Give them all they can make from the original text, of 
which we so often hear them boast, and put the New Testament 
into the hands of one, only knowing our good English, and let 
him apply it to their consciences, and they cannot stand before 
him. ‘Then let us stand firm, holding this weapon; not attempt- 
ing to explain what is incomprehensible, but clinging to clear and 
undeniable truths. 

Let us ask those clergymen, who, in alarm at our doctrines, are 
preaching the necessity of punishing crime, and crying aloud for 
example, to deter men from committing murder, &c., &c.—TI say, 
let us put the question solemnly and considerately to their con- 
sciences whether they are positive that they are preaching the 
doctrine of Christ, in the spirit of Christ, who came not to de- 
stroy life, but to save it; or the doctrine of worldly expediency 
and the rudiments of men, skilled as they may be in worldly wis- 
dom. It seems to me a day when there is great cause for those 
who are set apart to preach the Gospel of peace on earth and 
good will to men, to see to it whether it be indeed Gospel or law 
they are preaching. Let us press these questions upon them with 
gentle earnestness. And then let us not say of governors, judges, 
courts, or jurors, that they are guilty of murder when their de- 
cisions condemn a man to the gibbet. Iam shocked whenever I 
read in the Prisoners’ Friend, or any other writings of our profes- 
sion, a sentiment like this. A rebuke passes lightly off when he 
to whom it is applied feels that he does not deserve it to the 
extent of its language. The epithet ‘murder’ must imply the 
taking of human life from some wicked design, evil passion or 
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malice, or from coveting the wealth of the victim, or to conceal 
some crime, or some other motive altogether unjustifiable, and is 
consequently hidden if possible. Who can believe that any who 
were instrumental in procuring the conviction and condemnation 
of the ill-fated Webster were actuated by murderous passions ? 
Truly, I cannot. But it is evident that they have never received 
or believed the Gospel, but are still under the veil of the law, 
and ‘ their minds were blinded ; for until this day remaineth the 
same veil untaken away in reading the Old Testament; which 
veil is done away in Christ. Buteven unto this day, when Moses 
is read, the veil is upon their hearts. Nevertheless, when it 
shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away.’ 

Let us then show forth in all our deliberations that spirit, and 
pray that the veil may be taken from the hearts of all in authority 
who have to administer justice to offenders, that they feel the 
awful responsibility. M. 


ARTICLE IX, 


FLOGGING IN POOR-HOUSES. 


THE following was sent us by our friend Wheeler, in Providence, 
who is always engaged in every good work: — 


At the January session of the Legislature last past an attempt was 
made, and finally succeeded, to abolish flogging in the poor-houses of 
the State. As a human being, and a native of this State, I rejoiced 
exceedingly that such a vote was carried — and I mourned still more 
than I rejoiced to find that there were men in that body who could 
stand up before the world, in the nineteenth century, and urge and 
vote for the continuance of such barbarity. I belong to no political 
party whatever ; I have no feelings to gratify of a political nature ; 
but I do say with all respect to the members, that men who sought to 
retain this barbarism of flogging the poor and needy ought not again 
to be returned to the Legislature. The question on E. H. Hazard’s 
amendment to the Pauper Bill, ‘ abolishing all corporeal punishment 
by keepers and overseers of the poor,’ was carried, 30 to 23. The 
names of the noble men who voted in the affirmative are on record, 
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and I doubt not an approving conscience is all the reward they will 
covet. But the names of the men who spoke and acted against the 
amendment, I propose here to present, not to gratify any ill feelings, 
but that the electors in this city and in the towns may understand- 
ingly send them again to the Legislature, or not, as they please. Of 
the men in the House who spoke against this amendment, Samuel 
Ames, Providence, Bosworth, of Warren, Sheffield, of Tiverton, 
Mallory, of Smithfield, formerly a clergyman, Cranston, of Newport, 
and EF’. Brown, of Cumberland ; the last two, however, voted for the 
amendment. The vote against abolishing flogging was as follows : 

Allen, Ames, Blodget, Bosworth, G. H. Browne, Brownell, Clarke, 
Collins, Ellis, Fiske, Gorham, Hall, Hawkes, Howard, Hutchens, 
Mallery, Mathewson, Peckham, Parry, Saunders, Sheffield, P. Spen- 
cer, and Updike — 23. 

Let the constituents of these men try to send men to the Legisla- 
ture in their places who will legislate for God and humanity. Six 
representatives from this city, whose names are in italics, voted to 
retain this barbarism. Yours, Ss. W. W. 





ARTICLE 





4 
ALBANY PENITENTIARY. 


TuE Inspectors of this Model Prison, in their report, pay Capt. 
PrittsBuRY a deserved compliment for the admirable manner in 
which every thing has been conducted about the establishment. 
Capt. P. is one of those noble specimens of mankind that, when 
observed, never fail to win the favor of the public. His qualifica- 
tions for the station are of the highest order, having been reared 
in a prison since infancy. We recollect of hearing the Captain 
asked, once upon a time, how he would like to change his busi- 
ness? He replied: ‘I never could do it; I was born and brought 
up in prison; I have passed all my days in prison, an“, God wil- 
ling, I shall die in prison!’ This was said in the Captain’s usual 
felicitous manner, and excited a smile. The public will be happy 
to learn that the efforts to have him resign his position in the Pen- 
itentiary, in order to accept a more lucrative station, have en- 
tirely failed. Long may he live among us, honored and respected 
as he now is, in the discharge of his responsible duties. 

VOL. III. 27 
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The Inspectors discuss the subject of ‘ Prison Discipline’ in an 
able manner, and favor the system of Howarp in marked terms. 
It seems to have been forgotten by the public, that the criminal 
has a heart and a mind, and that although he may have become 
somewhat dull to the finer feelings of humanity, he can be re- 
claimed. ‘The idea that so long as the public are relieved from 
the presence of the criminal it matters not what becomes of his 
moral culture, we regret to say, had obtained too strong a foot- 
hold in the opinions of men. Howarp gave birth to a theory 
which should, and in our opinion has, immortalized his name. The 
condition and management of prisons prior to the time of How- 
ARD, formed a terrible picture of misery, which, with few excep- 
tions, was every where seen. The convicted and the unconvicted, 
the sick and the well, the sane and the insane, the young and the 
hoary headed, the debtor and the petty assaulter, the felon and the 
murderer, were crowded into damp, unventilated cells, alive with 
vermin, and reeking with stench. In these chambers of misery, 
where idleness reigned supreme, where no religious instruction 
was allowed, where gambling, and drinking, and oaths, and ob- 
sceneness, varied the dull tedium of confinement ; how few, in the 
language of another, ‘ could enter, if uncorrupted, without pollu- 
tion ; and if guilty, without incurring deeper stains of criminality.’ 
It was clearly seen, that as long as an indiscriminate association 
of prisoners was allowed in prisons, it were useless to think of 
abridging crime, or bettering the condition of the convict. This 
thought it was that suggested these remedial measures — classifi- 
cation and isolation, as it has been termed, which constitute the 
ground work of the prevailing systems of Prison Discipline. 

The Inspectors recommend that the terms of imprisonment 
should be reduced, and urge as reasons for this change, that ‘long 
sentences serve to shut out all hope from the breast of the con- 
vict ; and this withdrawal of hope it is, that engenders irritable- 
ness of feeling, which gradually festers the whole soul. What 
soil is there under these circumstances for the growth of moral 
impressions? The prisoner, amid the solitariness of his cell, in- 
stead of striving to purge his mind from evil thoughts, seems 
rather intent on nourishing spleen and envy, and every unhal- 
lowed passion.’ ‘They also allude to a system of befriending the 
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convict on his liberation from prison—to our mind one of the 
most important points in the whole report. They say: — 






Something has been done, it is true, on a small scale, in effecting 
this purpose: but no great and powerful means, such as are worthy 
of the subject, have been as yet applied. It is indeed a matter of 
astonishment that the humane have slept over this charity so long. 
The prisoner may take leave of his cell with all its terrible associa- 
tions, buoyed up with the hope of rendering himself useful and 
respectable in life. But oh! how soon are his resolutions broken! ii 
He meets with no friend to quiet his fears, to raise his hopes, or to 

soothe his agitated feelings; no smile lights up his pathway ; no one 
is there to give him employment, though he may seek it with tears. 
Under such circumstances well may he despair. He feels that the 
mark of the beast is upon him ; that his only home, after all, is the if 
lone cell he has so lately left: and he resolves straightway to return 
to it. This is a familiar illustration of what is seen in the history of 
discharged convicts. ‘The want of such a provision as has been sug- ti 
gested is the chief cause of re-commitments to our prisons. 
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ARTICLE XI. 





DEDICATION OF THE HOWARD BOTANIC INFIRM- 
ARY, NO. 10 HOWARD STREET. 
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AFTER an appropriate prayer by the Rev. Mr. Church, the Rev. 
Charles Spear addressed the audience. His remarks on the mu- 
nificence and philanthropy of Howard were edifying and perti- 
nent to the occasion. He expatiated with much emphasis upon 
the great labors and sacrifices of the great philanthropist in 
relieving suffering humanity, and unto his name he dedicated the 
house, wishing that the spirit of Howard might ever live in the 
minds and hearts of those who might dwell in that consecrated 
spot ; then eloquently added, that his name would be perpetuated 
on earth when the name of Napoleon and other great warriors 
would be forgotten. 

Dr. W. Beach, of-New York, and author of the American 
Eclectic Practice of Medicine, then addressed the meeting in a 
very impressive and happy style, on the immense and incalculable 
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utility redounding to the female sex, and particularly to a vast 
number of the poorer classes, from their acquaintance with the phy- 
siological and curative departments of medical science. He ad- 
vanced demonstrative proofs to show its necessity, and practical 
utility, at the present day, together with a becoming disregard for 
the quaint and set phrases usual on such occasions ; proving his 
peculiar capacity, as a lecturer, to instruct his audience by posi- 
tive facts, rather than to dazzle their understandings by smooth 
sounds and unmeaning deductions. Indeed, the marked attention 
paid by the audience to the subject of medical reform, indicated 
a desire of becoming acquainted with the reformed system, 
as a refinement of intellectual acquirements, highly becoming the 
occasion. He adverted to the great benefits which would accrue 
to the indigent sick of this city, by administering to them the 
blessings of an improved system of practice, in imitation of the 
great Founder of Christianity, who ‘ went about doing good, heal- 
ing all manner of diseases.’ 

Dr. M. Mahon, also, spoke to the subject, and to the point. 
His remarks were extremely spirited and highly instructive. He 
highly eulogized the medical works of the Doctor on the reformed 
practice, and wished that they might be duly appreciated. 

From the zeal and ability of the persons interested in the ad- 
vancement and well being of this society, there can be but little 
or no doubt of its future prosperity. 

Dr. Beach has established a Depot at the above named place, 
No. 10 Howard Street, where his medicines will be in future dis- 
pensed by a person of acknowledged capability and experience ; 
who will also have the exclusive agency of his medicines and books. 


Be thou like the old apostles, 
Be thou like heroic Paul, 
If a free thought seeks expression, 
Speak it boldly! speak it all! 
Face thine enemies — accusers, 
Scorn the prison, rack or rod! 
And if thou hast rruTa to utter, 
Speak! and leave the rest to God. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Every preparation has been made for our voyage to Europe. 
Various letters have been placed in our hands that will probably 
insure some attention to our cause. The year before us, we be- 
lieve, will form a new era, not only in the scientific world, but in 
the moral world. There will be at the World’s Fair men of every 
variety and shade of opinion. There will be the Hindoo, the 
Turk, the Jew, the Russian, the Prussian, the Austrian, the 
Frenchman, the Spaniard, and the German. ‘There will be every 
language under the sun—a mighty Babel— yet, we trust, but 
one language,— the language of the heart. Every subject will 
be presented. The world will be carried forward a whole century 
ina single day. This great World’s Fair will remain open for 
six months, if not a year. ‘This will give time, with the mighty 
aid of steam, for every country to present its own peculiar pro- 
ducts. What mighty trophies will come from every part of the 
world! There will be contributions from the Vistula, the Rhine, 
the Guadalquivir, the Tiber, and from the Ohio and Hudson in 
America. Even the Celestial and Japan Empire will volunteer 
with outside barbarians. Then there will be the Warrior, ‘ not 
with garments rolled in blood:’ No! But standing side by side 
with the Man of peace. Then this great Warehouse of the world, 
this ‘ cradle of Peace, wherein the child of War will be hushed to 
repose by the sweet lullaby of Labor,’ will afford a theme not only 
for every Moralist, but for every Architect. Thrown up like some 
fairy fabric of a night, for a grand gateway for all nations to pass 
through, what mighty thoughts will come thronging upon the soul, 
as each one passes through to his peaceful home! A mighty 
work will be accomplished. There will be time for interchange 
of thought. One grand fact stands out in all the efforts of our 
English friends this year, and that is, that the prisoner has not 
been forgotten. In our last we presented the questions sent over 
to this country, and they may now be found on the second page 
of our present number. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 


From a recent article in the Detroit Advertiser, Michigan, and a 
resolution recently passed by the Common Council of the city, it ap- 
pears that an effort is being made to get up a feeling in favor of 
hanging, to operate upon the Legislature of the State, with the view 
of obtaining the restoration of the Death Penalty in the criminal code 
of the State. 

I have little fear that much capital can be made in favor of the law 
that cries for the blood of the murderer, while it is so well known 
that the fear of hanging has so little influence with the man who con- 
templates crime. ‘The good people of Michigan have not forgotten 
that no man was ever hung in the State, when death was the penalty 
for murder, but that almost uniformly the murderer went free, be- 
cause death was the penalty, and juries would not convict; whereas, 
now that life imprisonment is the penalty, murderers are put out of 
harm’s way. ‘To ask for the restoration of the Death Penalty, is but 
asking that the restraint of the present law be removed, and wicked 
men left to indulge their murderous propensities with a pretty decided 
assurance of acquittal. Now imprisonment is certain ; their freedom, 
judging from the past, to roam at large, would be almost as certain. 
Nor have the people forgotten that in the excitement two years ago 
on this subject, there was no attempt made to show, by well substan- 
tiated facts, that a single murderer had committed the fatal deed 
because of the then recent change in the law against murder; but, on 
the contrary, it was proved (and never refuted) that not a single man 
had murdered because his crime had only imprisonment for its pun- 
ishment. And I venture the assertion that an examination into the 
circumstances of the late murders in Michigan, will result as similar 
investigations did two years since. It is well known that the man 
just convicted in this city, was induced to confess under the fear of 
being hung, which clearly proves that he supposed death was the 
penalty for murder when he killed his fellow. Let the friends of 
hanging show, if they can, that any specified crime has been com- 
mitted because of the present law. It does not show good sense to 
cry out against the present law because crime has not ceased in two 
years under its operation. If this is sound logic, then ought it to 
bear with irresistible force against the bloody law that has taken life 
thousands of years without putting a stop to murder. There are 
States all around us where hanging is in full tide of fashion, and 
where murders are more frequent and more appalling than here. 

This manufacturing capital in favor of hanging by log-rolling a 
memorial through a grand jury, and a resolution through a Common 
Council, is quite out of place in Christians and philanthropists. It is 
bad enough in politicians for political ends. But when so momen- 
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tous a subject — a subject that involves human life — is to be agitated, 
there should be no underhanded work about it. 

If the citizens of Detroit are alarmed at the frequency of murder, aa 
let there be a public meeting called, in which the whole subject may ib 
be discussed. Let the relation of law to crime be discussed in all ih 
its bearings. The friends of the present law court inquiry and the 
closest investigation into the causes of crime. If its opposers will 
meet them in friendly consultation, I doubt not but light may be if 
thrown on a dark, dark subject, and unnecessary excitement pre- i 
vented or allayed. J. 58. 















ARTICLE XIV. 


STRUGGLE FOR THE BLOOD OF A MURDERER. 





Tue following extraordinary statement is made in a letter from 
Ystadt, in Sweden, dated the 28th ult. :— 


This morning having been fixed for the execution of a journeyman 4 

butcher, named Marcusson, and a woman named Botilla-Niladotter, 

for having murdered the husband of the latter, a vast number of 
, persons, of all ages and both sexes, and especially of peasants in 
a their national costumes, arrived last evening, and bivouacked in the 
town all night. Although for upwards of sixty years no execution { 

had taken place in the province, and for upwards of eight years none i) 

in all Sweden, it was pot so much curiosity which attracted the mul- if 

titude as a desire to swallow a drop of the blood of the criminals at Hh 

the moment it should spurt from beneath the axe of the executioner ; : 

it being a popular belief in Sweden that it renders the weak strong, 

; cures all sorts of maladies, and secures a long life. When the scaf- 
; fold was erected, the people assembled round with cups, glasses, 
3 bowls, some even with large saucepans, to catch the blood. The 
soldiers had the greatest difficulty in forming and maintaining an 

open space. The two culprits, who were very penitent, arrived on 

the ground at 7 o’clock, and after listening to the exhortations of the 
priests, gave themselves up to the executioner. The woman was 
first beheaded, then the man. The anxiety of the spectators was 
very great, and the moment the man’s head was severed they broke 
through the line of soldiers. The soldiers, to drive them back, lustily i 
employed the butt ends of their muskets, (the muskets were not t 
loaded,) and a desperate conflict ensued. At last the crowd suc- 
ceeded in reaching the scaffold ; but, in the meantime, the police had 
placed the bodies in a cart, and had sent them off under a strong es- 
cort of cavalry. They had, however, to take the precaution of re- : 
moving, by spades and pickaxes, the portions of the road on which | 
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drops of blood happened to fall, to prevent the people from lapping 
up the blood. When the bodies had got fairly off, the crowd grad- 
ually dispersed ; two hundred of them were grievously injured, and 
a great number had received severe contusions. 





ARTICLE XV. 


MEETINGS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


MEeTINGS have been held at the State House, on Capital Pun- 
ishment, and both sides of the subject have been presented. 
Wendell Phillips, J. M. Spear, and Rev. J. C. Lovejoy addressed 
the first meeting. Mr. Lovejoy spoke in favor of the gallows. 
His propositions were: 1. That the penalty is ancient and uni- 
versal. 2. That it accords with God’s law. 3. That it accords 
with the universal connections of the race. 4. That society can- 
not exist without it. 5. That it is the strongest guaranty for the 
security of human life. Mr. Lovejoy spoke two hours. 

At the second meeting, Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., was the 
only speaker. He spoke over two hours, and we never heard a 
more able argument. He took up in order the Historical and 
the Religious aspect of the question. He handled in a masterly 
manner the famous passage, in Gen. ix. 6, ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ He then took up 
the Mosaic code, which embraces thirty-four capital offences. He 
then alluded in a very happy manner to the Sermon on the Mount. 
The whole speech was forcible, strong, and impressive. 

The whole matter is now in the hands of a Joint Special Com- 
mittee, and there is no doubt, from the character of the House 
and Senate, that the subject will be ably discussed. A report of 
fifty pages has been prepared, and the following is the bill : — 


If any person shall be convicted of any of the offences described 
in the second section of the 124th chapter, or in the first section, or 
in the eighteenth section, of the 125th chapter, or in the first section 
of the 126th chapter of the Revised Statutes, they shall be. punished 
by imprisonment in the State Prison for life, instead of the punish- 
ment of death, as is provided in the said sections. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


American Cottage Life. A Series of Poems illustrative of American 
Scenery, and of the Associations, Feelings, and Employments of the Amer- 
ican Cottager and Farmer. By Tuomas C. Urnam. Second edition. 
Brunswick: Joseph Griffin. 1851. i*‘ew members have contributed so 
much to American literature as Prof. Upham. His works now are read 
extensively both in the Old World and the New. His works are written 
in the purest style, and on every page there is a Christian spirit. The 
work before us at once commends itself from the very title. It embraces a 
collection of poems, consisting of ballads, songs, and hymns, with several 
beautiful lithographic engravings. In reading the work, one is reminded 
strongly of the quiet and amiable style of Cowper. The theme selected is 
charming. It carries the mind to the rich and pleasant fields of the coun- 


try, and directly to the fireside of the American Cottage. With the 
author, we cannot help exclaiming, 


‘I venerate the man, the plough who speeds, 
The independent tiller of the soil, 
Who, boasting not of vainly glorious deeds, 
Yet scorns tu live by other people’s toils. 
Though all unnoticed in ambition’s strife, 
Which with its noisy war doth wide resound, 
There’s yet a pleasure in the plowman’s life, 
A bliss attendant on the cultured ground, 
Which Kings and Cesars seek, but never yet have found. 


Mr. Griffin, the publisher, has given the work a handsome appearance, 


and he deserves great credit for his skill. The work is afforded at 80 cents 
for plain binding, and $1 for gilt edges. 


The Christian Examiner. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. March, 1851. 
Contents. We give the contents of the present number. I. Memoir and 
Writings of J. H. Perkins. By Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D. D. II. Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy. By Rev. J. H. Allen, Bangor. III. Unitarianism in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
Salem. IV. Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. By Mr. C. 
C. Smith. V. Justification by Faith, By Rev. Thomas S. King. VI. 
The Astronomical Observatory, Harvard University. By Hon. William 


Mitchell, Nantucket. VIl. The North American Review on Hungary. 
By Mrs. M. L. Putnam. 


North British Review. No. XVIII. February, 1851. 


American edi- 
tion. 


Two articles in this number have claimed our particular attention; 
one on ‘ Literature and the Labor Question ;’ and the other on ‘ T'he Social 
Position of Woman. The first is a very cool and sensible article upon the 
position of modern society in relation to the laborer and the outcast, written 
evidently by a person thoroughly conservative, who could not take to the 
cause of humanity by heart and instinct, but must be brought to it by 
necessity and calculation. The word of such a person is very valuable, 
being the deliberate verdict of prudence, upon a question which humanity 
is every where putting to civilized society, ‘What will you do to justify 
yourself in the matter of the perishing classes?’ The writer concludes it 
to be the clearest proposition of the understanding that the established 
order of society must, for the sake of its own preservation, take up the 
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cause of humanity. But the article on ‘ The Social Position of Woman’ 
drew our attention in the table of contents as, the first of all to be read. 
This disappointed us. We looked for something strong and fundamental, 
something rooted deep in the principles of the subject, whichever side of 
the controversy the writer might take. This something is not there: there 
is literary skill and ability enough in the article, but no insight into the 
fundamental experience of man and woman. Whoever expects to discuss 
the question of the relations of man and woman, as it arises in the aspect 
of these days, must have a deeper significance in his definition of life, than 
this writer shows. His life has not known deep wants, and therefore has 
no idea of the necessity of deep satisfactions; his affections are ordinary, 
unideal, and run contentedly in the channels of ordinary custom ; he gives 
no evidence that he ever in his life overflowed with great emotions. Scores 
of such articles settle nothing, and unsettle nothing; we have had more 
than a surfeit of them ; the subject now requires to be spoken of out of the 
fountains of a deep experience, or not at all. 


Graham’s Magazine. April, 1851. This is a splendid number, and is 
filled with some choice reading. G.P. R. James has contributed a very 
fine story. The engravings are superb; the ‘May Queen’ is worth the 
price of the number. 


Littel’s Living Age. Boston: E. Littell & Co. The contents of No. 
361 are: I. Neander. II. Origin of the Crystal Palace. IIIf. Hildreth’s 
History of the United States. IV. Pianist and Patriot. V. Authors of 
‘Jane Eyre, etc. VI. Gabrielle; or the Sisters. VII. Young’s Beranger. 
This is a very interesting number, and those wishing to enjoy an intellec- 
tual treat cannot do better than to procure it. 


Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. April. We have often spoke in terms of 
high commendation of this valuable publication. We think that we can- 
not do better than to subjoin the following testimonial to show the high 
esteem in which it is held: — 


From the Paris (France) Chamber of Commerce. 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris. 
Paris, 26 December, 1849. 
Mr. Freeman Hunt. 

Sir :— The Chamber of Commerce of Paris, having had occasion to consult 
the Magazine which you have published for many years past, could not but fully 
appreciate its great merit. It has remarked the sustained zeal and care with 
which you have brought together in its pages, statistical matter of the highest 
interest, as well as disquisitions of the utmost importance and utility ; and the 
Chamber knows of no better way of testifying its appreciation of your work, than 
by subscribing for the Magazine for its Library. The Treasurer has been directed 
to charge one of our correspondents in New York with this duty, and also to for- 
ward to you this letter, which we conclude, Sir, by offering you the assurances of 
our highest consideration. 

LEGENTIL, President of the Chamber. 

Horace Say, Secretary. 


The Complete Works of Shakspeare, Revised from the Original Editions, 
with Historical Introductions, and Notes Explanatory and Critical. A Lafe 
of the Poet, and an Introductory Essay on his Phraseology and Metre. By 

ames Orcaarp Hatuiweii, Esq. New York: Tallis, Willoughby & 
Co. This work is well worthy of the high encomiums which have been so 
generally bestowed upon it, as it is, in our opinion, the most perfect edition 
of the productions of Shakspeare that has yet appeared. In fact, it seems 
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impossible that any thing could be more so. Each number is embellished 
with two splendid engravings, and the work when complete will form a 


valuable addition to any library. We once more heartily commend it to 
the patronage of the public. 


Pusuications Recrivep. — The Ladies’ Album. A monthly magazine. 
April. A. H. Davis, Editor. Boston: 21 Cornhill. 

Constitution and Address of the Temporary Home Association. New 
York : 22 Prune street. 


A Discourse on Capital Punishment. Delivered by Rev. E. H. Lake, in 
Scituate, Mass., Dec. 15, 1850. 

Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. Quar- 
terly. April, 1851. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle. London: Charles 
Gilpin. 

Annual Reports of the Attorney General of the State of Ohio. 1849, 
1850. 1850-51. 

Report of the Directors of the Maryland Penitentiary. December, 1849. 

The Designs and Advantages of the House of Refuge. Phiiadelphia: 
1850. 


Annual Report of the Directors and Warden of the Ohio Penitentiary, 
for the year 1850. 

Twenty-first Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 1850. 


Second Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Albany County Peniten- 
tiary. Albany: 1851. 


The Annual Report of the Gaol of Newgate, London. 


Documents relating to the State Prison. Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives: 1850, 


American Journal of Insanity. April. Utica: 1851. 





THE PEACE CONGRESS AT LONDON. 


A Peace Convention will be held in London during the month of July. 
Arrangements are now making to carry over the Delegates in a ship build- 
ing for the purpose. The members of that Convention can go for one 
hundred dollars, and return for the same, which includes the whole cost on 


board of the vessel. The following is the circular sent us by the Ameri- 
can Peace Congress Committee : — 


‘The American Peace Congress Committee have made arrangements to 
carry all persons who may wish to attend the Peace Congress in the new 
ship Nightingale, to sail from Boston June 5th. The Nightingale is a 
new ship of eleven hundred tons, clipper build,and made expressly for this 
occasion. Her accommodations and fare will be equal to any first class 
ships, and no pains will be spared to secure the comfort of our friends who 
may wish to go. The ship will remain at Southampton forty days, and 
then return. Persons wishing to go will apply to our Secretary, E. W. 
Jackson, Esq., Boston, for credentials; or by sending him twenty dollars 
he will secure the best chance that may remain unoccupied. 

* By order of the A. P. C. Committee. 


‘Amasa Wa.ker, Chairman. 
* Boston, April 4th, 1851 








New Volume. 


THE NEW VOLUME, 


By referring to the second page of our cover our prospectus may be 
found. We have but to add now that the fourth volume will commence in 
September next, and we hope to present a superior work to any former 
volume. Letters will be sent home from England of the most interesting 
character. A valuable correspondence will be opened with some of the 
friends of our general cause. We trust our friends will make a renewed 
effort to extend our subscription list. The postage will be reduced about 
one-half. The work will be steadily devoted to the same great object for 
which it was originally started: the Reformation of the Criminel. We 
invite writers to state their views on either side of the great question. We 
mean to have a Free Press. 

A word to our subscribers. During our stay in Europe we shall not look 
to any income from the Magazine. We ask those in arrears to be kind 
enough to pay the amount due. We give our own time freely, and we 
trust that every assistance will be rendered to those who have the charge 
of the Journal during our absence. 

The office of publication will be removed to the book-store of Benj. H. 
Greene, 124 Washington St., corner of Water St. This will be a very 
central place, and Mr. Greene is well-known, and we believe our friends 
will find him very accommodating. 


JOURNEY TO ENGLAND. 


Tne following is published in the Standard of Freedom, a London paper. 
It will show our American friends that the London Society are making 
some arrangements to further our mission. A letter has also been received 
from Thomas Beggs, which assures us of a hearty welcome to the scene of 
our labors in that country. 


‘From a letter received by Charles Gilpin, it appears that the Rev. 
Charles Spear intends to visit England, and to devote six months to the 
furtherance of the great object to which he has devoted so many years of 
his life ; and we further learn that the Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment in this country are now making arrangements so as to give 
the greatest facilities for his labors.’ 


DONATIONS, 


We must thank our friends for their kindness in their donations. We 
have not decided to publish their names, for we have found many who were 
unwilling to have their charities made known. We cannot always tell 
where such a course would be approved, but we believe that as a general 
thing the publication of names does notaccomplish much good. We have 
no particular objections. In our next number we shail decide more fully. 
Some persons have positively prohibited such a display. We can say that 
we have been helped by many dear friends, and that of the amount pro- 
posed we now need about three hundred dollars. We do not leave until 
June 5th. 














